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opportunity presented of getting their data without personal
research. Well-fed people demanded facts and arguments against
the current proposal to feed necessitous school children, which they
proposed to use in speeches following ample dinners; others asked
for material with which the demand of the unemployed for 'work
or maintenance* could be successfully opposed, and one delicate-
minded inquirer invited me to supply him with such details con-
cerning Keir Hardie's private life as could be used to lessen his
influence among the working classes. It was not a comfortable
experience. I had never before adequately realized the miserable
position of thousands of men who, in pulpits and professions, were
'in hell being tormented,' in the pursuit of their daily bread; but I
knew that, with no wife or children dependent upon me, I enjoyed
a freedom that was denied to them and, after a few weeks* trial, I
asked permission to retire. Mr. Thomasson was a generous and
broad-minded man, and had I placed my difficulties of conscience
before him, he would have understood why I boggled at assisting
people with material which was to be used for purposes which he,
as an individualist, would have disliked quite as much as did the
Socialist he had employed.
In the first decade of the present century the controversy re-
specting the teaching of religion in State-aided schools was renewed
with all its traditional bitterness, and the old Nonconformist plan
of complete State neutrality towards religious teaching in such
schools was reaffirmed. The Tory Government of 1902 had
destroyed the machinery by which the progress of the previous
thirty years had been achieved, and it had altogether ignored the
important question of tests for teachers.
Mr. Augustine Birrell, in the year 1906, made one more attempt
to settle the dispute, but when the Bill that he had induced the
House of Commons to accept, reached the House of Lords, amend-
ments were inserted which reduced it to a sectarian measure, and
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman withdrew the Bill, * because the
general effect of the Lords' amendments was to alter completely
its character as it left the House of Commons, and to contradict
the principles on which it was framed.' The failure of this well-
meant attempt at conciliation created a feeling of despair in the
minds of educational reformers, and there arose an instant demand
for a renewal of the policy of a secular education which had received
the support of two generations of Nonconformist preachers, among
them being the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the Rev. Dr. Dale of